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To the REVEREND and HonoOURABLE, 


The Members of the enſuing General 
Aſſembly of the Church of Scotland. 


GENTLEMEN, 


8 it is che great deſign of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, to teach men to de- 


and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and 


godly in the world; ſo it is the buſineſs of 


an eſtabliſhed church, to employ that power 
with which ſhe is inveſted, in promoting pu- 
rity of faith, and ſanctity of manners. Then, 
and then only, doth ſhe act with "dignity in 
her reſpective courts, when theſe important 
ends are the great objects of her attention. 


For theſe purpoſes are you choſen by your 
reſpective 8 to repreſent them in this 
national aſſembly; and for theſe purpoſes our 
Moſt Gracious Sovereign countenances you 
with a repreſentation of his Royal perſon. To 
ou therefore, as the public guardians of re- 


ligion, her friends are intitled, in confidence, 


to apply, with reſpect to whatever concerns 
her intereſts. 


A War 


ny all ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, 


FEE 

WHAT particular buſineſs may come before 
you, I do not know. One thing of very ge- 
neral concern, I am ſure, deſerves your conſi- 
deration ; and that is, the public attack which 
in this country has of late been made on the 
great principles and duties of natural and 
revealed religion; in the works of DAvip 
Hume, Eſq; and in the effays of an author 


who has been diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


SoPHo. It is true, one of theſe gentlemen 
has ſome how got the character of a fine 
writer, and ſubtle diſputant; and the latter, 
it is ſaid; holds a place of great importance in 
this country, and even bears an office Ih your 
church. But as I am well aſſured, that nei- 


ther the att of the one, nor the power of the 


other, will avail to overthrow thoſe principles 

they ſo boldly attack; ſo I am perſuaded, 
that by neither will ye be diverted from do- 
ing your duty: and your duty unqueſtionably 
it is, to give warning of the poiſon contained 
in theſe volumes, and to teſtify to the whole 
Chriſtian world N abhorrence of ſuch prin- 
ciples. 


PART of theſe writings have indeed been a- 
broad for ſome years; and it may be aſked, 


Why. take notice of them now, when former 


aſſemblies did nothing in that matter? The 
anſwer is plain : Both theſe gentlemen have 
within theſe few months paſt renewed the at- 
tack; the one in his hiſtory of Britain, and 
the other in an eſſay publiſhed amongſt the 

obſervations 
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obſervations of the phyſical and lit ſocii 

in Edinburgh: hel plainly — = 
their part it is a ſubſiſting controverſy; and 
ought therefore at laſt to awake the attention 
of all the friends of religion; and, in parti- 
cular, make the clergy exert themſelves with 


a becoming reſolution, ſteadineſs, and ſpirit. 


I is not my deſign, in this paper, to enter 
into the confutation of theſe opinions. This 
has been done already with great ſucceſs, by 
the ſmart and ſenfible author of the Eftimate 
of the profit and boſs of religion, and in the mo- 
deſt and elegant Delineation of morality. Two . 
other authors have diſtinguiſhed themſelves a- 
gainſt particular parts of the ſcheme; wiz." the 
Reverend Mr Adams, a clergyman of the 
church of England, in his anſwer to the Eſſay 
on miracles ; and Dr John Stewart, in his very 
maſterly reply to the Eſſay on motion. 


To theſe authors I refer all that defire with 
candour to enter into the controverſy.” For 
my part, I think that the dangerous nature of 
theſe opinions is . ſo apparent, that to them 
oy be applied what Mr Hume ſays of mi- 
racles, when wrought in ſupport of a new 
ſyſtem of religion, That the very poſitions 
d are ſuch as ought to be ſufficient with all 

emen of ſenſe, not only to make them be 

< rejected, but Iced without further exa- 
* mination.” ; 
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Mi deſign therefore only is, to analyſe the 
works of theſe celebrated authors, giving their 
own expreſſions under the different heads to 
which they ſeem to belong. This method, 
F imagine, will not only give the cleareſt view 
of the ſentiments of theſe gentlemen, but is 
ſuch as they themſelves muſt allow to be the 
moſt fair and candid ; becauſe, if in ſtating 
the propoſition I ſhould happen to miſtake 
their meaning, their own words ſubjoined 


muſt immediately do them juſtice. 


As to my fidelity in the quotations, I need 
fay nothing further, than that I always men- 
tion the page, and quote from the following 
editions. | | - 

Eſſays and treatiſes on ſeveral ſubjetts, by 
8 Eſq; 4 vols. Londen 17 53. 
Eſſays on the principles of morality and na- 
tural religion; Edinburgh 1751. 
Eſays and obſervations, phyfical and literary, 
ads 4 ſoci 4 in Edinburgh, and publiſh- 
ed by them; Edinburgh 17 54. 


The hiftory of Great Britain, vol. 1. by Da- 
vid Hume, Eſq; Edinburgh 17 54. 


I begin with the writings of Soho, whoſe 


opinions I ſhall ſum up in the following pro- 
poſitions. 


PROP. 
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oz DUMP te 
Here is no neceſſary relation be- 
twixt cauſe and effect. 


Eſſays on the princ. of. moral. and nat. relig. 

pP. = «© When a 2 thing or quality 1s 

1 « eaten wag when in general any change is 
"FF brought about, it is extremely doubtful, 
« whether, by any proceſs of reaſoning, we 

* can conclude it to * an effect, ſo as necel- 

* farily to require a cauſe of its exiſtence. 


Ditto, p. 274. Men of the greateſt genius 
have been unſucceſsful in attempting to 
« prove, that every thing which begins to 
* exiſt, muſt have a cauſe of its exiſtence.” - 


Ditto, p.275. © In ſhort, there does not 

e ap to me any contradiction in the pro- 

e poſition, That a thing may begin to exiſt 

without a cauſe; and therefore I dare not 
declare the fact to be impoſſible.” 


Ditto, p. 296. It may be in our power 

* to conceive, but it is not in our power to 
believe, that a fine piece of painting, a 

e well-wrote poem, or a beautiful piece of 

tc architecture, can ever be the effect of 

& chance, or of blind fatality. The ſuppoſition 
e indeed, ſo far as we can diſcover, does not 

involve any inconſiſtency in the nature of 

* things. It may be poſlible, for any reaſon 


© we 


* 
« we have to the contrary, that a blind and 


C undefigning cauſe may be productive of ex- 
< cellent effects. 


„ e II. 
Matter is poſſeſſed of a power of ſelf- 


motion. 


Eſſay on motion, p. 7. Matter, fo far as 
e can diſcover, is certainly not endued 
with thought, or voluntary motion; and yet 
e that it is endued with a power of motion in 
certain circumſtances, * to me an ex- 
© treme clear point.” 


Ditto, p.g. © In many circumſtances mat- 
ter begins motion, and acts often with great 


te violence.“ 


Ditto, p. 12. The diſtinction betwixt ma- 
ce terial and immaterial, not being founded on 
e the nature of the things which are ſo diſtin- 
te guiſhed, but on the limited nature of our ex- 
ce ternal ſenſes, has not the leaſt tendency to ex- 
plain the nature or properties of immaterial 
« ſubſtances, further than barely, that theſe 
* properties are of ſuch a kind, as not to be the 
* objects of any external ſenſe. From theſe 
e premiſſes, the following reaſoning will, 
it is hoped, be found entirely concluſive. 
“Size, figure, motion, weight, &c. are qua- 


, lities of matter which are perceived by our 
« external 


C31 
« external ſenſes: but there is none ſo fooliſh 


ce to maintain, that matter can have no qua- 
cities but what are objects of an external ſenſe. 


It would be the fame as to deny the exiſt- 


« ence of immaterial ſubſtances, becauſe theſe 
« do not exhibit themſelves to our ſenſes. 
« Power is a pro or quality, of which 
<« none of our external ſenſes afford us the per- 
e ception; and therefore our want of | rm 
<« tion of power does not more conclude a ne- 
« gation of power to matter, than to ſpirit. 
Experience is our only guide. We ſee a 
ce ſtone fall without any external - impulſe, 
From that effect we have a juſt foundation 
« to conclude, that the ſtone has a power of 
moving itſelf. © And if we have not a juſt 
« foundation to make this conclufion, we have 
ce not a juſt foundation to make this other con- 
e cluſion, That a man has a power of felf- 
© motion when we ſee him walking. And, 
« after all, it muſt appear extremely whimſi- 
c cal to deny to matter a power of motion, 
ce merely becauſe matter diſcovers itſelf to our 
cc external ſenſes in part; when, at the ſame 
e time, we are ſo ready to attribute powers of 
« every ſort to immaterial ſubſtances, which 
* cannot be reached by our external ſenſes, 
te either in whole or in part.” 


Ditto, p. 16. © And. therefore, upon the 
* whole, as we have na foundation, either in 
e reaſon or experience, to deny aCtiyity to mat- 
ce ter, I conclude, that the doctrine of the 
1 5 <« abſolute 
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cc abſolute inertneſs of matter, is not only re- 
« pugnant'to truth, but tends, in an indirect 
« manner, to arraign the Deity of want of 


power, or of wiſdom, or of both,” 


Query 1. As a given body i is more attrafted 
to a large quantity of matter than a leſs, if this 
power be in the matter itſelf, muſt it not have 
a faculty of determining itſelf according to its 
poſition with regard to other bodies? | 


Query 2. But is it not by the very ſame kind 
of argument, via. That a man has a power of 
determining himſelf, that we can only prove 


him endued with reaſon ? 
Query 3. Does not therefore a power of be- 


ginning motion, ſeem neceſſarily to infer a 


power of thinking: And is not attribu- 
ting ſuch a power to matter, the _P founda- 
tion of Atheiſm ? 


Oer. III. 


Nothing appears from reaſon that can 
induce us to think that the world 
is not eternal. 


Effays on morality, &c. P. 3 > is Admitting 
« that ſomething has erilled from all eternity, 
« I find no data to determine à priori, whe- 
ther this world has exiſted of itfelf from all 


« eternity, 


+ a] Ss 
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© eternity, in a coaltane ſucceſſion of cauſes 


« and effects; or Whether it be an effect 
cc produced by an almighty power.” 


Ditto, p. 318. It is indeed hard to con- 
<« ceive a world eternal and ſelf- exiſtent, where 
<« all things are carried on by blind fate, with- 
bout deſign or intelligence; and yet I can 
find no demonſtration. to the contrary. If 
< we can form any obſcure notion of one in- 
*< telligent being exiſting from all eternity, it 

<< appears not more difficult to form a notion 
< of a ſucceſſion of beings with or without 
< intelligence, or a notion of a perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion of cauſes and effects. * 


Ditto, p. 319. „It is indeed leſs difficult to 
0 conceive one eternal unchangeable being 
« who made the world, than to conceive a 
« blind chain of cauſes and effects. At leaſt, 
" ** are diſpoſed to the former, as being more 
eeable to the imagination. But as we 
cannot find any inconſiſtency in the latter 
<« ſuppoſition, we cannot juſtly ſay that it is 
« demonſtrably falſe.” 


Ditto, p. 157. What is a cauſe with re- 
<< ſpect to its proper effect, is conſidered as an 
effect with reſpect to ſome prior cauſe, and 

«6 ſo backward without end.” c 
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4 ER IV. 


The powers of reaſon can give us no 
ſatisfying evidence of the being 4 a 
S | 


Eſſays on morality, &c. p. 3 17. If any one 
<« being can begin to exiſt without a cauſe, 
<« every being may. Upon which ſuppoſition 
we can never hope for a demonſtration that 
c any one being mult be eternal.” 


Ditto, p. 332. © To ſociety we owe all the | 
<« bleſſings of life, and particularly the know- 
ce ledge of the Deity.” 


Ditto, p. 242. Our ſenſes, external and 
ce internal, are the true ſources from whence | 
the knowledge of the Deity is derived to us.” 


Query. If there is nothing in the argument | 
a priori, and nothing in the argument 4 poſte- 
71071, can the being of God be at all — 


> 2 5 . 


The perfections of God are either ſuch 
as we cannot prove, or cannot com- 


prehend. 


E Jays on 8 bcc. P. 1. The attri- 
1 * 
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© Deity.” 


= 


ä | 
pute of unity is what of all we can have the 
« leaſt certainty about by the light of nature, 
<« Tt is not inconſiſtent, that 2 [ ſhould 


ebe two or more beings of the very higheſt - 
*« order, whoſe eſſence and actions are ſo re- 


gulated by the nature of the beings them- 
e ſelves, as to be altogether concordant and 


« harmonious. In truth, the nature of the Di- 


« vine Being is fo far out of our reach, that 


« we muſt be abſolutely at a loſs to apply to 


© jt unity or multiplicity. This property ap- 


we Ky e to numbers, and to indiviqual things; 
ut we know not that it will Apply to the 


Ditto, 5. 4352. © Theſe Ee attributes, 
ce power and intelligence, J join together, be- 
te cauſe the ſame reflection will apply to both. 


The wiſdom and power which muſt neceſ- 


« ſarily be ſuppoſed in the creation and go- 
te vernment of this world, are ſo far beyond 
* the reach of our comprehe nſion, that they 
* may juſtly be ſtyled infinite. We, can a- 
e ſcribe-no bounds to either; and we have no 
« other notion of infinite, but that to which 
ee can aſcribe no bounds.” 


This author, having obſerved that David 
Hume, Eſq; had faid, That we could, attri- 
bute no more to the cauſe than we ſaw to be 
in the effect, thinks proper to improve upon 
this aſſertion ; and fays, 


Ditto, þ.356. © Nay, this ſame philoſo- | 
B 2 „ pher 


n ——̃ ” 


11 
« mw might have gone a great way further, 


e by obſerving, when any thing comes into 
« exiſtence, that, by no proceſs of reafoning, 
e can we ſo much as infer any cauſe of its ex- 
© iſtence.——Reaſon will not help me out in 
« attributing to the Deity even that preciſe de- 
« oree of power, intelligence, and benevo- 
“ lence, which appears in his workmanſhip. 
I find no inconſiſtency in ſuppoſing, that a 
e blind and undefigning cauſe may be produc- 
tive of excellent effects. It will, I preſume, 


be difficult to produce a demonſtration to the 


*© contrary.” 


MR O . 


It is whimſical and abſurd to pretend, 
that the material world is ſubject to 


the providence of God. 


Eſay on motion, p. 10. Having affirmed, | 


that matter has a power of ſelf- motion, he 
adds, © But it is maintained by the bulk of 
our philoſophers, that matter is altogether 
e incapable of active powers; that activity is 
« confined to immaterial ſubſtances; and that 


<« inertneſs is implied in the very conception of 


© matter. This mov.s them to aſcribe to ſome 
e invitible agency all that activity which we diſ- 
cover in matter. In every one of the above 
inſtances, matter, they ſay, does not act, but 
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« is ated upon by the Deity, who interpoſes 
« by gene — to 2 the uniformity of 
« nature. Thus, when a ſtone falls, it is not 
the ſtone which acts, but the Deity. It is 
« the continual action of the Deity which keeps 
the planets in elliptical orbits; and when a 


_ © plague infeſts the world, it is the Deity who 


« ſpreads the infection, and directs inert mat- 
ter to ravage and deſtroy. With regard 
« to this whimſical doctrine, which declares 
« war againſt our ſenſes, it may be obſerved, 
that natural philoſophy is not much affected 
« by it, of whatever errors it may be produc- 
« tive in the more abſtract ſciences,” 


Query 1. As this philoſopher in many places 
tells us, that theology i is one of the abſtracted 
ſciences, may it not be aſked, What harm it 
can do, either in that or in morals, to affirm, 
That it is by the providence of God that the 
motion of the heavenly bodies are directed, and 


plagues ne to infeſt the world ? 


Query-2. Is not this doctrine of a particular 
providence governing the material world, the 
conſtant doctrine of ſcripture, which inſtances 
in theſe v Ae which he has repre- 
tented as whimſical and abſurd ? 


PROP... 
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| PRO. 
Every claſs of beings i is perfect. 


Eſſays on morality, &c. p. 39. *©* The com- 
e mon nature of every claſs of beings is felt 
« by us as perfect.” 


N. B. We ſhall juſt now ſee the perfection 
aſcribed by this author to his own ſpecies. 


F K 0 F, YM 


Man is a mere machine, under an ir- 


reſiſtible neceſſity in al his actions. 


. Eſſays on morality, p. 163. © In the mate- 


rial world there is nothing that can be call- 


ed contingent. 
In the moral world this does not appear 
« fo clearly. Man is the actor here. He is 
* endued with will, and he acts from choice. 
He has a power of beginning motion. He 
<« has appetites and paſſions, which prompt him 
to their reſpective gratifications. But he is 
e under no neceſſity of blindly ſubmitting to 
** their impulſe. For reaſon has a power « re- 
«© ſtraint; it ſuggeſts motives from the cool 
* views of good and evil; he deliberates upon 
e theſe; in conſequence of his deliberation 
cc he 
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e he chuſes : and here, if INN, lies our 
cc liberty. * | | N 


Ditto, p. 164. * Let us examine to what 
« this liberty amounts. If motives have any 


influence, as they are allowed, they may 
ce be ſo combined as to leave little freedom to 
the mind, or rather none at all. Nay, in 


« ſome inſtances, natural and moral neceſſity 
may fo far coincide, AR TS | 


« guiſhed. 


Ditto, p. 168. ce In Prey if motives are 
not under our power or direction, which 
ce is confeſſedly the fact, we can at bottom 
« have no liberty. We are ſo conſtituted, that 
« e cannot exert a fingle action, but with 
« ſome view, aim, or purpoſe. At the ſame 
« time, when two oppoſite motives preſent 
« themſelves, we have not the power of an 
« arbitrary choice. We are directed by a 
tc nece determination of our nature, to 
prefer the ſtrongeſt motive.” 


Ditto, p. 170. „The laws of mind, and 
ce the laws of matter, are in this reſpect per- 
« fectly ſimilar; though in making the com- 


<«« pariſon we are apt to deceive ourſelves.” 


Ditto, p. 183. The doctrine of univerſal 


e neceflity being thus laid open, and proved 
eto be the true ſyſtem of the univerſe.” 


Ditto, p. 187. Let us be honeſt then. 
| «Let 


[ 16 ] 
« Let us fairly own, "that the truth of _ is 
con the fide of neceſſity. ” 


From which it follows, that man aides 
himſelf free, yet is under the bands of . 


1 | p K O0 P. = 


1 Though man be thus — de- 
2 A 72 in all his actions, yet does 
| | he believe himſelf free, God having 
ll implanted into his nature this de- 
| ceitful feeling of . ut | 
| q Eſays on morality, &c. p. 1 57. © Events 
e viewed in a train of cauſes and effects, 
« ſhould naturally be conſidered, one would 
1 <« think, as neceffary and fixed. That we 
1 « have Goh a feeling, is not to be controvert- 
| «eq: and yet when we ſearch further into 
4 human nature, a feeling of an oppoſite kind 
« js diſcovered, a feeling of chance or contin- 


«* pency in events; which is not leſs deeply 
4 * rooted in our nature than the former.” 


© - Ditto, p. 1 60. « When we conſider in ; 
if cc what view our own actions are perceived by | 

| ce the mind, there is ſomething which is e- 2 
% qually ſtrange and ſurpriſing. It is admitted 
i by all men, that we act from motives. |: of x”; 
being then a natural feeling, that actions are 


# * fo connected with their proper motives, as 
q « neceſfarily 


„ ro 


1 1 


e neceſſarily; to ariſe from the temper, cha- 


te racter, and other cingiimilances ee 
ce jt ſhould ſeem, that all the train of human 
« actions would occur to our minds as neceſ- 
« fary and fixed. Yet human actions do not 
te always appear to us in this light. It is a 
* matter of fact, that the feeling varies ac- 


"© cording to the different poſition of the ob- 


<< jeCt;... Previous to action, we 
<« indeed above judge, t the action will be 
te the n reſult of ſome motive. But 


has a man done what is wrong and ſhame- 
« ful? inſtantly the feeling varies. . We.ac- 


<« cuſe,. and we condema him, for acting the 
and ſhameful part. We conceve 


te that he had a power of acting otherwiſe, 
cc and ought to have acted — The 


whole train of our feelings in a moment ac- 
© commodate themſelves to the ſuppoſition of 


« his being entirely a free agent. 1 


Ditto, p. 161. Theſe are phenomena in 
« human nature, of a very ſingular kind: 
« feelings, which on both "files are natural, 


« and yet claſh with each other: every event 


e admitted to have a neceflary cauſe, and yet 
many events ſuppoſed contingent: every 


cc action admitted neceffarily to flow from a 


ce determining motive; and yet the ſame action, 
ein an after view, conſidered and jud * 


«25 free. Our feelings are, no doubt, 


c of truth. ut theſe feelings can be ven 


« of truth; becauſe, in contradictory pro 
ec * tions, truth cannot lie on both ſides. T 
C SY 
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proved to be the true ſyſtem o 


1 5 
« js no other way to get out of this . 
e a- 


« than to enter on a ſtrict ſurvey of 
« "tural and moral world.” 


Ditto, þ. 1 52. e Several inſtances there are 
<« of perceptions, which, for want of a more 
<« proper term, may be called deceitful ; be- 
cauſe they differ from the real truth. 


Ditto, p. 153. © This is quite ſimilar to 
e what we obſerve in the natural world, where 
cc external objects and their qualities, as con- 
« veyed by the ſenſes, differ widely from 
hat true philoſophy teaches them to be. 
And ſecondary qualities, ſuch as colours, 
e have no real foundation in the object, but 
** are only attributed to it.” 


Ditto, p. 155. Let us carry on this ſpe- 
e culation from the natural to the moral world, 
« and examine whether there are not here 
« alſo analogous inſtances of deceitful im- 

e preſſions. This will lead us into an unbeat- 
* en track. We are to open a ſcene entirely 
new; which, like moſt other things that 
* are new, may perhaps ſurpriſe the reader. 


Ditto, p. 183. © The doctrine of univerſal 
* neceſſity —.— thus laid fairly open, and 
71 the univerſe; 

« let us take a more deliberate view of the 
e feelings of contingency and liberty. And 
das we muſt now admit, perhaps reluctant- 
ly, that theſe feelings are in reality of the 
te delußve kind; our next and only remaining 
theme 
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re theme will be, to unravel, if poſſible, this 
ce curious myſtery, by trying to reach - 


« purpoſe of enduing man with feelings, ſo 
* contradictory to the truth of things. 


Ditto, p. 187. © Let us be honeſt then. 


Let us fairly own, that the truth of things 


is on the ſide of neceſſity; but that it Was 


<« neceflary for man to be formed, with _ 
© feelings and notions of contingency, 


« would fir hin for the part he has to 8.” | 


Ditto, He 210. © The above-deſcribed. ar- 
&© tificial of liberty, is wholly contrived 
te to ſupport virtue, and to give its dictates the 
« force of a law. Hereby it is diſcovered to 

e be in a ſingular manner the care of the 
« Deity ; and a peculiar fort of glory is thrown 
* around it. The author of nature has not 
« reſted it upon the ordinary feelings and prin- 
« ciples of human nature, as he has reſt 

* other affections and appetites, even thoſe 
which are moſt neceſſary to our exiſtence. 
< But a fort of extraordinary machinery is in- 
* troduced- for its ſake. .: Human, nature is 
ce forced, as it were, out of its courſe, and 
e made to receive a nice and artificial ſet of 
feelings; merely that conſcience may have 
* a commanding power, and virtue be 
« ſet as on a throne. This could not o- 


* therwiſe be brought about, but by means 


* of the deceitful feeling of liberty; which 
«therefore is a greater Roe to virtue, a 
2 higher recommendation of it, than if our 

\C.2: * conceptions. 
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This deceitful feeling is the only 


foundation of virtue. 


Effays on moral. p. 49. Human actions 
e are diſtinguiſhed in our feeling, as fit, right, 
* and meet to be done; or as unfit, unmeet, 
Hand wrong to be done. Theſe are ſimple 


«« feelings, capable of no definition; and which 


te cannot otherwiſe be explained, than by ma- 
« king uſe of the words that are appropriated 
to them.— In this conſiſts the morality 
* or immorality of human actions.“ 


Ditto, p. 63. The authority lies in this 
te circumſtance, that we feel and perceive the 
action to be our duty, and what we are in- 


« diſpenſably bound to perform.” 


Ditto, p. 94. It can never be ſaid, in any 
<< proper ſenſe, that our only obligation to 
virtue is the will of God; ſeeing it is 
true, that, abſtraQting altogether from his 
will, there is an obligation to virtue found- 
* ed in the very frame of our nature. 

Ditto, p. 95. © Morality no more depends 
c upon the will of God, than upon our own 


vc will.” : 


Ditto, p. 98. <« Suppoſe that man by na- 
| ture 


#1 


«ture had Bo 2 


or diſapprobatory 


r N actions; it could never be e- 


ment wat - 


by any abſtract 
& ever, chat the 


Ditto, p. 99. © We are 
te ſtrong and evident feelings 
ce the different duties of life.” a 


Ditto, p. 209, © Ideas of moral obligation, 


« of rembele; of merit, and all that is con- 


«© nected with this way of thinking, ariſe 
from what may be called a wiſe e in 


« our nature concerning liberty.“ 


Ditto, p. 210. © The above-deſcribed arti- 
e ficial ſenſe of liberty is wholly contrived'to 
te ſupport virtue, and to give its dictates the 
<« force of ig | 


Pail e 


That fince man is thus neceſſarily de- 


termined in all his actions, jr, can 
have nothing more than a deceitful 
feeling of liberty, it follows as a 
neceſſary conſequence, that there 
can be no ſin or moral evil in the 


world. 


Eſſays en morality, &c. p. 307. In this 
grand 


of the Deity is his 
« duty; or that it is more fit for h 6 be 
C honeſt, than to be diſhoneſt.” | | 


ce 


22 J 


te grand a tus of inſtinctive faculties, b 
0 Shich et of nature are diſcloſed - 
e us, one faculty ſeems to be with-held, 
A though i in appearance the moſt uſeful of all; 
<« and that is, a faculty to diſcern, what thing 


e are noxious, and what are friendly.” 


Ditto, p. 308. © Man has no original feel- 
e ing of what is falutary to him, and what 
« js hurtful.” 


Ditto, p. 37. Any action is 
« to the common nature of the ſpecies, is 


e conſidered by us as regular and good.” 


Ditto, p. 38. © The laws of nature are de- 
<« rived from the common nature of man, of 
<« which every perſon partakes who is not a 
« monſter.” 


Ditto, p. 39. © The laws which govern 
« ſociable creatu res, differ widely from thoſe 
« which govern the ſavage and ſolitary. No- 
e thing more natural nor more orderly among 
« ſolitary creatures, than to make food one of 
<« another,” | 


Ditto, p. 40. © The laws which ou ght to 
4 govern every animal, are to be derived from 
« no other ſource than the common nature of 


e the ſpecies.” 


Ditto, p. 123. Self- preſervation bang the 
leading principle, it is hard to ſay that any 
e means, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are — to at- 
e tain that end. 

Ditto, 


R 2 ck. lt 


. 
- Ditto, p. 136. If we can truſt hiſtory, 
* the original inhabitants of this earth were a 


* brutiſh and ſavage. race.” | 
Ditto, p. 122. The laws of nature may be 


te defined to be, rules of our conduct and beha- 


« yiour, founded on natural principles, appro- 
c ved of by the moral ſenſe, and enforced I 


cc * natural rewards and puniſhments.” 5 


Ditto, 5. 12 3. * Hence it is obvious, that we 
* may ſafely indulge every principle of action, 
<« where the action is not diſapproved of by 
the moral ſenſe; and that we ought to per- 


« form every action which the moral ſenſe in- 


« forms us to be our duty.” 


Ditto, þ. 138. © There are peel circum- 
ce ſtances, that are ſufficient to overbalance the 
<© moſt vigorous operations of the moral ſenſe, 


te and to produce in a good meaſure the ſame 
« effects hich would reſult from a | total ab- 


« ſence of that ſenſe.” 
Dita, 5. 140: © The 9 ſenſe is not 


6c ſufficient to influence the vulgar and illite- 


« rate.” 


| Ditto, p. 147. The e of nature, which 
e is the law of our nature, cannot be ſtationa- 


«ry. It muſt vary with the nature of man, 
and conſequently refine gradually as human 


** nature refines. Putting an enemy to death 
ein cold blood, is now looked upon with diſ- 
e taſte and horror, and therefore is immoral, 

though 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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« though it was not always ſo in the ſame de- 


© gree. | 

Ditto, p. 376. © Our peculiar manner of 
e conceiving human actions, as right or gb. 
e and as praiſe or blame worthy, is wholly 


founded on a deceitful feeling of liberty, — 
Which diſcovery affords a ſolid anſwer to the 


«* objection arifing from moral evil, which, 
<« ſo far as I know, has not hitherto received 
* any good anſwer. And it is, That the ob- 
« jection reſts entirely upon a falſe ſuppoſition, 
* as if human actions were ſeen in the ſame 
« light by the Deity in which they are ſeen by 
«© men. A feeling which is not 3 to 
« the truth of things, though wiſely ordered 
** to correct an imperfect conſtitution in man, 
* cannot be aſcribed to a perfect being. The 
© Deity perceiving all things as they are, with- 
* out diſguiſe, knows, that what is termed 
* moral evil in the language of man, is, as 
ce well as moral good, the reſult of general 
* laws, and of a neceſſary connection betwixt 
ts cauſes and their effects. E thing poſ- 
« ſeſles its proper place in 1 pi All our 
actions contribute equally to carry on the 
« great and deſigns of Providence; and 
<« therefore there is nothing which in his ſight 
is evil, at leaſt nothing which is evil upon 
te the whole.” 1 Tan . 
Ditto, p. 394. And then, in that famous 


prayer which concludes his work, he adds, 
Thou appointeſt as falutary what we lament 


cc as 
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ce ag painful. What mortals term fin, thou 
40 pronounceſt only to be error. For moral 


cc evil vaniſhes, in ſome meaſure, from before 
ce thy more pee fight. And as at the be- 


« pinning of days thou ſaweſt, ſo thou ſeeſt 
<« and pronounceſt ſtill, That every thing thou 


e haſt made is good.” 


Thus I have laid before you fome remark- 
able paſſages from this great philoſopher, full 


of irreligion, and full of inconſiſtency. As 


it is not my deſign to excuſe the former, ſo it 
is none of my buſineſs to attempt to remove 
the latter. Nor do I indeed ſee that it can 
eaſily be done on any ſuppoſition but one. 


It ſeems to have been the very ground-work 
of Atheiſm in all ages, That univerſal nature 


was God. . A man who holds this opinion may, 
in conſiſtency with himſelf, affirm, that mo- 


tion is eſſential to matter; that all is determi- 
ned by an irreſiſtible fate; that yet man may 
have a feeling of liberty; that as from con- 
ſciouſneſs he ad the proof of his own exiſt- 


ence, ſo that ſuch conſciouſneſs was the only 


argument by which he could believe a God, as 
being himſelf a part of this great whole; and 


that, properly ing, there can be neither 
virtue nor vice, fin nor holineſs, in the world. 


Quaritur, Can this be the ſentiments of our 
author ? 


D HAVING 


1 


HA v ING laid before you theſe extracts 
from the writings of this anonymous, though 
well-known author, I ſhall ſubjoin _— 
ſages no leſs remarkable from the works of hi 
brother philoſapher and friend; who has at 
leaſt been more honeſt in this reſpect, that, 
without diſguiſe, he has pled the cauſe of vice 
and infidelity,——1 ſhall adduce none of my 
quotations from the Treatiſe on human nature, 
though this be the compleat ſyſtem, fince he 
has not thought fit to own it; but content 
myſelf with what I find in his Eſays and Hiſto- 
ry, to which he has prefixed his name, and 
which he ſeems to propheſy will be had in ve- 
neration by diſtant ages, to whom the very 


name of religion ſhall be unknown. 


According, then, to this celebrated moraliſt, 


„„ 
LL diſtinction betwixt virtue 
and vice is merely imaginary. 


Eſcys vol. 1. p. 239. Good and ill, both 


* natural and moral, are entirely relative to 
« human ſentiment and affedtion.” 


Ditto, p.235. “ Were I not afraid of ap- 


e pearing too philoſophical, I would remind 


my reader of that famous doctrine, ſuppoſed 


*© to be fully proved in modern times, That 
© taſtes 


1 6 
* taſtes and colours, and all other ſenſible qua- 
« lities, lie not in the badics,, but merely in 
te the ſenfes. The caſe is the ſame with. beau- 
ce ty and deformity, virtue and vice. 


Vol. 2. þ.99. © The ifoſceles and ſealenum 
« are diſtinguiſhed by boundaries more exact 
© than vice and dion night and wioag. Meet © 


V ol. 4 « No gratification, haweyer 
Cc Gen 2 of itſelf : eſteemed vicious, 
« A gratification is only vicious, when it ins 
« orofles all a man's ane and leaves ng 
* 2 for ſuch acts of duty and generoſity 
< as are required by his "ah and fortune.” 


E II. 


Juſtice has no foundation further than 
it E tes to public advantage. 


Eſjays, wool. E; 27. * Obligation ta u- 
10 Fa founded — on 935 we of 
« ſociety, which require mutual abſtinence 
from N = Lo" to preſerve peace 
cc amongſt manki 

2 3. P. 33. 5 utility is the ſole o- 

rigin of juſtice; and reflections on the bene- 


% 804 conſequences of this virtue, are the 
« ſole foundation of its merit.” 


Dino, b. 34. „If TP external requiſite 


« for 


t W.1 


© for ſatisfaction was liberally provided with- 
* out any care of man, there could be no place 
for the cautious, jealous virtue of juſtice. 


It would be an idle ceremonial.” | 


Ditto, p.41. © Reverſe, in any conſider- 
ce able circumſtance, the condition of men; 
produce extreme abundance or extreme ne- 
s ceſſity; implant in the human breaſt perfect 
ce moderation and humanity, or perfect rapa- 
* ciouſneſs and malice: by rendering juſtice 
* totally uſeleſs, you thereby totally deſtroy its 
< eſſence, and ſuſpend its obligation upon man- 


« kind.” 


Ditto, p. 45. Creatures who have no 
ce power to reſiſt or injure us, have no claim 
<« to juſtice,” 


P NU 


Adultery is very lawful, but ſome- 
times not expedient. _ | 


Eſſays, vol. 1. p.256. A man, in conjoin- 

* ing himſelf to a woman, is bound to her 
according to the terms of his engagement. 
In begetting children, he is bound, by all 
the laws of nature and humanity, to provide 
< for their ſubſiſtence and education. When 
<« he has performed theſe two parts of duty, 
no being can reproach him with injuſtice or 
e injury. And as the terms of his engage- 
«© ment, 
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'© ment, as well as the methods of ſubſiſting his 
c offspring, may be very various, it is mere ſu- 
« perſtition to imagine, that marriage can be 
« entirely uniform, and will admit only of one 
* mode or form. Did not human laws re- 
« {train the natural liberty of men, every parti- 
ce cular marriage would be as different as con- 
«* tracts or bargains of any other kind orſpecies.” 


He then gives inſtances of different modes 
of marriage, ſome for a longer, ſome for a 
ſhorter time; ſome with one wife, ſome with 
more; nay ſtoops ſo low, as to remark what 
paſſes in the brute creation; where, in ſome 
caſes, one act completes the marriage, in others 


it ſubſiſts for the ſeaſon ; and then he adds, 


Ditto, p. 258. © But nature having endu- 
ed man with reaſon, has not ſo exactly re- 
* gulated every article of his marriage- con- 
e tract, but has left him to adjuſt them by his 
* own prudence, according to his particular 


_ « circumſtances and ſituation. Municipal laws 


e are a ſupply to the wiſdom of each indivi- 
« dual; and, at the ſame time, by reſtrain- 
ing the natural liberty of men, make the 
private intereſt ſubmit to the intereſt of the 
5 3 All regulations, therefore, on this 
head are equally lawful, and equally con- 


e formable to the principles of nature; though 


they are not all equally convenient, or equal- 
« ly uſeful to ſociety. The laws may allow of 
<« polygamy, as among the eaſtern nations; or 


cc of 
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of voluntary divorces, as among the Greeks 


« and Romans; or they may confine one man 
to one woman during the whole courſe of 
« their lives, as among the modern Euro- 

© peans. 

Vol. 3. P. 70. The long 150 helpleſs i in- 
<« fancy of man requires the combination of 

« parents for the ſubſiſtence of their young; 
<« and that combination requires the virtue of 
« chaſtity, or fidelity to the marriage-bed. 
c Without fuch an utility it will readily be 
« owned, that ſuch a virtue would never have 
been thought of.” . 


Having i in an elaborate dialogue endeavour- 
ed to ſhew, that there was no fixed ſtandard 
of virtue; but that what was vicious in one 
country, was virtuous in another; he inſtabees 


in the caſe of adultery. | 


Ditto, p. 237. Adultery was reckoned a 
ce vice among the Athenians; but in France it 
«is. in the higheſt vogue and efteem, and 

e practiſed by every man of education, mY 
* tamely allowed by every man elſe.” 


Ditto, pb. 70. An infidelity of this nature 
e is much more pernicious in women than in 
«< men. Hence the laws of chaſtity are much 
« ſtricter over the one ſex than over the other.” 


And in a note at the foot of the page, he 
intimates, that was it not for the bad * 
ple 


2 (0 1 


* 1 TP 
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ple to young women, thoſe who are paſt 
child-bearing need lay thetaſe]ves under no 


| reſtraints of this kind. 


P R O P. IV. 
Religion and its miniſters are prejudi- 
cial to mankind, and will always be 
found either to run into the heights 


of ſuperſtition ot enthuſiaſm. 


Eſſays, vol. 1. p. 163. © Chance, therefore, 
&« or ſecret unknown cauſes, muſt have a great 
ce influence on the riſe and progreſs of all the 
« refined arts.“ I 


Ditto, p. 237. © Some paſſions or inclina- 
< tions, in the enjoyment of their object, are 
te not ſo ſteady or conſtant as others, nor con- 
ce vey ſuch durable pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 
« Philoſophical devotion, for inſtance, like 
e the en ain of a poet, is the tranſitory 
ce effect of high ſpirits, great leiſure, a fine 
« genius, and a habit of ſtudy and contem- 
« plation. But, notwithſtanding all theſe cir- 
e cumſtances, an abſtracted, inviſible object, 
« like that which natural religion alone pre- 
e ſents to us, cannot long actuate the mind, 


or. be of any moment in life. To render 


« the paſſion of continuance, we muſt find 
« ſome method of affecting the ſenſes and 
<« imagination, and muſt embrace ſome _ 

be ri 
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« rical, as well as philoſophical accounts of 
ce the Divinity. Popular ſuperſtitions and ob- 


c ſervances are even found to be of uſe in this 


particular. 


Having put into the mouth of a ſuppoſed 
friend an elaborate defence of the Epicurean 
opinions againſt providence, and a future ſtate, 

from p. 213. to 22 5. of vol. 2. he then adds, 


« You, my friend, have embraced the prin- 


« ciples to which you know I have always ex- 
«« prefied a particular attachment.” 


Vol. 1. p. 279. It is a trite, but not alto- 

<« gether a falſe maxim, That prieſts of all re- 
e ligions are the ſame. They ſupport the 
e veneration paid them, by a continued gri- 
* mace and hypocriſy.” 


Ditto, p. 280. © Thoſe of them that are 
<< poſſeſſed of a temper more ſuſceptible of de- 
e yotion, make a zeal for religious obſervances 
te compenſate for many vices and enormities. 


The ambition of the clergy can only be ſa- 


ce tisfied, by promoting ignorance, and ſuper- 


4 ſition, and implicit faith, and pious frauds. 
* And having got what Archimedes only want- 
«ed, vig. another world on which he could 
« fix his engines, no wonder they move this 
te world at their 3 


History, p. 27. Speaking of the church of 


Rome, he 0 5 Like all other ſpecies of 
** ſuperſtition,” ¶ N. B. Superſtition and reli- 


gion 


| 133 
gion are uſed as ſynonymous terms by this au- 
thor), it rouſes the vain fears of unhappy 
«mortals; but it knows alſo the ſecret of al- 
<« laying theſe fears, and by exterior rites, ce- 
% remonies, and abaſements, though ſome- 
times at the expence of morals, it reconciles 
< the penitent to his offended Deity.” 15 


Dito, p. 67. © King James had obſerved, 
ein his progreſs through England, that a Ju- 
e daical obſervance of the Sunday was gaining 
c every day ground, and that the people, un- 
der pretext of religion, were, contrary to 
former practice, debarred from ſuch ſports. 

and recreations as contributed both to their 
c health and their amuſement. Feſtivals 
<« which, in all other nations and ages, are 

e partly dedicated to public worſhip, partly to 
e mirth and fociety, were here totally appro- 
« priated to the offices of religion, and ſerved 
« 255 nouriſh thoſe ſullen and gloomy contem- 

ations, to which the people were, of them- 
4 3 ſo unfortunately ſubject. The King 
« falſely concluded, that it would be eaſy to 
« infuſe chearfulneſs ; into this dark ſpirit of de- 
e votion ; he iſſued a proclamation, to allow 
« and encourage, after divine ſervice, all kinds 
ce of lawful games and exerciſes ; and by his 
authority he endeavoured to give ſanction to 
da practice, which his prejudiced ſubjects re- 
< garded as the utmoſt profaneneſs and im- 


| £c piety. ” 


Ditto, p. 330. “80 congenial to the hu- 
3 «© man 


Ct 1 


« man mind are religious ſentiments, that 


tc where the temper is not guarded by a phi- 
te Joſophical ſcepticiſm, the moſt cool and de- 


< termined, it is impoſſible to counterfeit long 


ee theſe holy fervours, without feeling ſome 
« ſhare of the aſſumed warmth. And, on 


ce the other hand, fo precarious and tempora- 


© ry is the operation of theſe ſupernatural 


« views, that the religious ecſtaſies, if con- 
« ſtantly employed, muſt often be counter- 
ce feit, and muſt ever be warped by thoſe 
* more familiar motives of intereſt and am- 
te bition, which inſenſibly gain upon the 
e mind.” | 1 


Ditto, p. 390. Had Charles been of a 
e diſpoſition to regard all theological contro- 
tc verſy as the mere reſult of human folly and 
ce depravity, he yet had been obliged, in good 
< policy, to edhire to Epiſcopal juriſdiction. 
ec But Charles had never attained ſuch 
* enlarged principles.” 


Ditto, p. 415. Under colour of keeping 
te the ſacraments from profanation, the clergy 
* of all Chriſtian ſets had aſſumed what they 
e call the power of the keys, or the right of 
<« fulminating excommunication ; and this pre- 
<« text is ſo natural, that in moſt other reli- 
e gions, particularly that of the Druids, a like 
engine of prieſtly authority has been em- 
et ployed.“ 


Eſays, 


66 


TJ 
Eſſays, vol. 1. p. 92. «In all ages of the 
« world prieſts have been enemies to liberty.” 


Ditto, p. 282. © Revenge is a very natural 
« paſſion to mankind ; but ſeems to reign with 
« the greateſt force in prieſts and women.” 


Ditto, ibid. Meng: of the vices of hu- 

e man nature are, moral cauſes, in 

« flamed in that 74 
e 


Chriſtianity has no evidence of its be- 


ing a divine revelation. 


After haying faid that moſt other religions 
were .embraced and protected by the ma- 
giſtrate, he adds, —Eſſays, vol. 1. p. 87. © But 
<« the Chriſtian religion ariſing, while prin- 
ciples directly oppoſite to it were firmly e- 
5 ſtabliſhed in "I polite part of the world, 
* who deſpiſed the nation that firſt broached 
* this novelty; no wonder, that in ſuch cir- 
© cumſtances it was but little countenanced 
* by the civil magiſtrate, and that the prieſt- 
hood were allowed to ingroſs all the authority 
e in the new ſet. So bad a uſe did they make 
© of this power, even in thoſe early times, 

27 that the perſecutions of Chriſtianity may, 

e perhaps, in be aſcribed to the violence 
« inſtilled by them into their followers. And 
the ſame iden of prieſtly government 

2 continuing 


[ 
x 
: 
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e continuing after Chriſtianity became the e- 
« ſtabliſhed religion, they have ingendered a 
« ſpirit of perſecution, which has ever ſince 


been the poiſon of human ſociety, and the 


cc ſource of the moſt inveterate factions 1 in. e- 
every government.“ 


And in a note at the foot of the page, after 


having faid that the conduct of the Romans 


. the Chriſtians was very different from 
What they had always ſhown towards thoſe 


who differed from them in matters of religion, 
he adds, 


Hence we may entertain a ſuſpicion, that 
a theſe furious perſecutions of Chriſtianity 


« were in ſome meaſure owing to the impru- 


dent zeal and bigotry of the firſt e ger, 


« tors of that ſeck, Ma eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
ce affords us many reaſons to confirm this ſu- 
< ſpicion.“ 


Ditto, p. 240. Whoever Wer with- 
out prejudice, the courſe of human actions, 
„will find, that men are almoſt entirely 
guided by, conſtitution and temper. If a 
* man have a lively ſenſe of honour and vir- 
cc tue, with moderate ions, his conduct 
“e will always be conformable to the rules of 
«© morality; or if he depart from them, his 
return will be eafy and expeditious. But, 


on the other hand, where one is born of 


* ſo perverſe a frame of mind, of ſo callous 
* and inſenſible a diſpoſition, as to have no re- 
TY « hh 
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liſh for virtue and humanity, - no iy 
«with his MT — wy 
« ſteem and applauſe; ſuch a one mult be al- 
« lowed-entirely incurable :--nor is there | 
„ remedy in philoſophy.— I muſt repeat it”; 
« my philoſophy affords no remedy in ſuch a 
* caſe ——But then I aſk, if any other phi- 
< lofophy can afford a remedy, or if it be poſ- 
« fible, by any ſyſtem, to render all mankind 
c virtuous, however perverſe may be their 
ce natural frame of mind? Experience. will 
ce ſoon convince us of the contrary.” 


Vol. 2. p. 182. It is a general maxim, 
That no teſtimony is ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
« a miracle, unleſs the teſtimony be of ſuch 
« kind, that its falſehood would be more 
ce miraculous, than the fact which it endea- 
«yours to eſtabliſh, But it is eaſy to ſhew, 
that we have been a great deal too liberal 
cc jn our conceſſions, and that there never 
ce was a miraculous event, in any hiſtory, e- 


c ſtabliſhed on ſo full an evidence.” 


Ditto, 1. 184. There are in the human 
mind the paſſions of ſurpriſe and wonder, 
„ which have in them an agreeable emotion: 
<« theſe being raiſed by miracles, give a ſenſible 
* tendency towards the belief of thoſe events. 
43 But if the ſpirit of religion join itſelf to 
<« the love of wonder, there is an end of com- 
* mon ſenſe; and human teſtimony, in theſe 
* circumſtances, loſes all pretenſions to autho- 
« rity. A religioniſt may be an enthuſiaſt, and 


imagine 


" RA 
imagine he ſees what has no reality: he 
© may know his narration to be falſe, and yet 
c perſevere in it, with the beſt intentions in 
© the world, for the ſake of promoting fo 
< holy a cauſe.” a 
The whole intention of the Eſay on mi- 
racles, is, to prove that miracles in their very 
nature are incapable of proof. And he very 
flily dwells on ſuch forgeries, as bear ſome 
reſemblance to the miracles in the. goſpel. 
And with this evident view, he gives a very 
icular account of the miracles wrought at 
the tomb of Abbe Paris, as collected together 
by the author of the Recueil des miracles de 
F Abbe Paris. But leſt the thruſt in the 
dark ſhould not take, he adds, a 


Vol. 2. p. 196. There runs however 
* through the whole of this author's perfor- 
* mance, a ridiculous compariſon betwixt 
* the miracles of our Saviour and thoſe of the 
e Abbe; wherein it is aſſerted, that the evi- 
e dence for the latter is equal to that for the 
former: as if the teſtimony of men could 
s ever be put in the balance with that of God 
“ himſelf, who conducted the pen of the in- 
<« ſpired writers. If theſe writers indeed were 
* to be conſidered merely as human teſtimo- 
© ny, the French author is very moderate in 
* his compariſon ; ſince he might, with ſome 
< appearance of reaſon, pretend, that the 
* Janſeniſt miracles much ſurpaſs the others 
* 1n evidence and authority.” | 


| Ditto, 


0 
0 
« 
0 
( 
{ 
{ 
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2 P. 200. — greater temptation 
** than to a 10nary, a prophet, an 
1 — Go heaven? Who — not 
« encounter many dangers and difficulties, to 
<« attain ſo ſublime a character? Or if, by the 
« help of vanity and a heated imagination, a 
« . has firſt made a convert of himſelf, and 
entered ſeriouſly into the deluſion; who e- 
ver ſcruples to make uſe of pious frauds, in 
** ſupport of ſo holy and meritorious a cauſe?” 


Ditto, p. 202. Upon the whole, then, 
* it appears, that no teſtimony for any kind 
of miracle can ever poſſibly amount to a 


probability, much leſs to a proof.” 


Ditto, p. 203. We may eſtabliſh it as a 
* maxim, That no human teſtimony can have 
« ſuch force as to prove a miracle, and make 
* it a juſt foundation for any ſyſtem of reli- | 
5 gion.” 


Then he inſtances in the caſe of its being 


affirmed that one ſuppoſe Queen Eliſabeth 
roſe from the dead, and fays, | 


Should all the hiſtorians who treat of 
England agree in affirming this; from the 
every nature of the thing affirmed, I ſhould 
<« not heſitate one moment in referring it ei- 
ee ther to the knavery or folly of men. 


« But ſhould this miracle be aſcribed to any 
new ſyſtem of TER men in all ages 
impoſed on by ridi- 


« culous 


© have 1 ſo mu 


| 1 40 ] 

< culous ſtories of that kind, that this very 
<« circumſtance would be a full proof of a 
cc cheat, and ſufficient, with all men of ſenſe, 
* not only to make them reject the fact, but 
© even reject it without farther examination. 
© Thoug 6: the being to whom the miracle is 
« aſcribed ſhould be ſuppoſed in this caſe al- 
ce mighty, it does not on that account become 
a whit more probable.” 


. Ditto, p. 204. I am the better pleaſed 
| ce with this method of reaſoning, as I think it 
| * may ſerve to confound thoſe dangerous 
< friends or diſguiſed enemies to the Chriſtian 
religion, who have undertaken to defend it 


f * by the principles of human reaſon. Our 
RK 

N * moſt holy religion 1 is founded on faith, not on 
” _ © reaſon; and it is a ſure method of expoling 
| it, to put it to ſuch a trial as it is by no 


y « means fitted to endure. To make this more 
<« evident, let us examine thoſe miracles re- 
* lated in ſcripture ; and not to loſe ourſelves 
| <* in too wide a field, let us confine ourfelves 
4 to ſuch as we find in the Pentateuch, which 
| <* we ſhall examine, as theſe pretended Chri- 
cc ſtians would have us, not as the word and 
<« teſtimony of God himſelf, but as the pro- 
« duction of a mere human writer and hiſto- 
« rian. Here then we are firſt to conſider 


1q ignorant people, wrote in an age when they 
were {till more barbarous, and in all pro- 
*« bability long after the facts it relates; cor- 

ct « roborated 
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ea book, preſented to us by a barbarous and 


„ 
0 roborated by no concurring teſtimony, and 
te reſembling thoſe fabulous accounts which 
< every nation gives of its origin. Upon read- 
< ing this book, we find it full of prodigies 
and miracles. It gives an account of a ſtate 
te of the world, and of human nature, entirely | 
e different from the preſent ; of our fall from 
d e that ſtate; of the age of man extended to 
e near a thouſand years; of the deſtruction 
* of the world by a deluge; of the arbitrary 
* choice of one people, the countrymen of 
© the author; of their deliverance from bon- 
<« dage by prodigies the moſt aſtoniſhing ima- 
te ginable: I defire any one to lay his hand 
* upon his heart, and after ſerious conſidera- 
« tion declare, whether he thinks, that the 
e falſehood of ſuch a book, ſupported by ſuch 
<« a teſtimony, would be more extraordi 
and miraculous than all the miracles it re- 
te lates; which is, however, neceſſary to 
* make it be received, according to the mea- 
_ *< ſure of probability above eſtabliſhed.” 


Ditto, p. Ry “Upon the whole we may 
* conclude, that the Chriſtian religion not 
ce only was at firſt attended with miracles, but 
even at this day cannot be believed by any 
ce reaſonable gum without one. Mere 
ce reaſon is inſufficient to convince us of its 
te veracity: and whoever is moved by faith to 
tc affent to it, is conſcious of a continued mi- 
* racle in his own perſon, which ſubverts all 
* the principles of his 1 ** and * 


S a } 
« him a determination to believe what is moſt 
* contrary to cuſtom and experience.” 


» 8-6. 


Of all the modes of Chriſtianity Pope- 
ry is the beſt, and the reformation 
from thence was only the work of 
madmen and enthuſiaſts, | 


Hiftory, p. 7. The firſt reformers, - who 
made ſuch furious and ſucceſsful attacks on 
the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and ſhook it to its 
© loweſt foundations, may ſafely be pronoun- 
* ced to have been univerſally inflamed with 
the higheſt enthuſiaſm. Theſe two ſpecies 
of religion, the ſuperſtitious and fanatical, 
* ſtand in diametrical oppoſition to each other; 
and a large portion of the latter muſt neceſ- 
e ſarily fall to his ſhare, who is ſo courageous 
* as to controul authority, and ſo aſſuming as 
to obtrude his own innovations on the world. 
* Hence that rage of diſpute, which eve 
*© where ſeized the new religjoniſts; that diſ- 


e dain of eccleſiaſtical ſubjeQtion ; that con- 
t tempt of ceremonies, and of all the exterior 
*© pomp and ſplendour of worſhip, And hence, 
<* too, that inflexible intrepidity, with which 
** they braved dangers, torments, and even 
death itſelf; while they preached the doc- 


e trine 


: 


E 

te trine of peace, and carried the tumults of 
« war, through every part of Chriſtendom.“ 

Ditto, p. 8. After the perſecutions of ' 
« Mary had chaſed abroad all the moſt obſti- 
<« nate reformers, who eſcaped her fury; they 
te had leiſure'to imbibe a ſtronger tincture of 
the enthuſiaſtic genius; and when they re- 
te turned, upon the acceſſion of Eliſabeth, they 
e imported it, in its full force and virulence, 
e into their native country. | 


Ditto, p. 10. It had frequently been the 
te practice of Puritanical clergymen, to form 
< together certain aſſemblies, which they call- 
© ed eb ee where alternately, as mo- 
te ved by the ſpirit, they diſplayed their pious 
te zeal in prayers and exhortations, and raiſed 
te their own enthuſiaſm, as well as that of their 
« audience, to the higheſt pitch, from that 
« ſocial contagion, which has ſo mighty an in- 
ce fluence on holy fervours, and from the mu- 
ce tual emulation which aroſe in thoſe trials of 


religious eloquence.” _ 3 
Ditto, p. 21. Speaking af thoſe engaged in 
the gun- powder plot, he calls them *© pious 
ce devotees.” ——But when, in p. 26. he has 
occaſion to talk of the reformers, he can find 
no ſofter term than the © enraged and fanati- 
* cal reformers.” ; 
Ditto, þ.27. © That delicious country 
te where the Roman Pontiff reſides, was the 
« ſource of all modern art and refinement, 


F 2 « and 


1 To! 
ee and diffuſed on its ſuperſtition an air of po- 
« liteneſs, which diſtinguiſhes it from the groſs 
« ruſticity of the other ſects.” 


And a little below he calls it the mother- 
church, and the religion of our fathers. — 


In the ſame ſpirit he ſtyles Ravillac, who mur- 


dered the good: King Henry of France, a 


<© pious 


Ditto, p. 60. © As the dawn of arts appear- 
<« ed throughout Europe in the ſixteenth cen- 


<« tury, it might have been hoped, that when 


te they ſhould reach Scotland, they would put 


t an end to that feudal anarchy, which there 
C prevailed. ——But before that happy period, 
«© —the Proteſtant fanaticiſm, more rapid in 
« its progreſs, ſoon pierced. into that remote 
te country; and being at firſt ſtrongly oppoſed 
<« by the ſupreme power, civil as well as eccle- 
« fiaſtical, it roſe to a degree of fury, and with 
cc the moſt deſtructive. violence bore down all 


H oppolition.” 
In the next page, ſpeaking of our firſt re- 


formers in Scotland, he fays, 


« They did not, properly ſpeaking, lead 
the multitude: they only ran before them 
in all their fanatical extravagancies. De- 


s termined enemies to monarchy by principle 
* as well as inclination, the religious orators 
« placed a vanity in affronting their prince; 
and would acknowledge no ſovereign but 

< Chriſt, 


c tercourſe of ſ 


„ 
*« Chriſt, whoſe throne, being eſtahliſhed in 
heaven, impoſed little reſtraint upon them. 


Ditto, p. 62. The fire of devotion, ex-, 


<« cited by novelty, and inflamed by oppoſi- 
c tion, 12 ſo poſſeſſed the minds of the Scotch 
<« reformers, that all rites and ornaments, and 
te even order of worſhip, were diſdainfully re- 
* « jected as uſeleſs burdens ; retarding thei ima- 

ination in its rapturous ecſtaſies, and ſtint- 
ing the operations of that divine Spirit, by 
« which they ſuppoſed themſelves to be ani- 
« mated. A mode of worſhip was re 
« ed, the moſt nokes and moſt fimple ima 
2 nable; one that borrowed nothing from 
« ſenſes; 3 but repoſed itſelf entirely on the 
tc contemplation of that divine eſſence, which 
« diſcovers itſelf to the underſtanding only. 
ce This ſpecies of devotion, ſo ſuitable to the 
te ſupreme Being, but ſo little ſuitable to hu- 
« man frailty, was obſerved to occaſion the 
ce moſt enormous ravages in the breaſt, and to 
ce ſubvert every rational principle of conduct 
te and behaviour. The mind, ſtraining for 
ce theſe extraordinary raptures, reachin g them 
by ſhort glances, ſuccumbing again under 
ce its own weakneſs, rejecting all exterior aid 
* of pomp and ceremony, was ſo occupied in 
« this inward life, that it fled from eve 

, and from every er 


ociety 
e or chearful amuſement, which could ſoften 


« or humanize the character. 


Ditto, 5. 63. © The finer arts too, yt 


[46 ] 


« ſtill rude in theſe northern kingdoms, x were 


ce employed to adorn the churches ; and the 
« King's chape], in which an organ was erect- 


« ed, and ſome pictures and ftatues diſplayed, 


<* was propoſed as a model to the reſt of the 
* nation. But muſic was grating to the pre- 
< judiced ears of the Scotch clergy; ſculpture 
and painting appeared inſtruments of idola- 
< try; the ſurplice was a rag of Popery ; and 
<« each motion or geſture preſcribed by the 
© liturgy, was a ſtep towards that ſpiritual Ba- 
e bylon, ſo much the object of their horror 
« and averſion. Every thing was deemed im- 

< pious, but their own myſtical comments on 
the ſcriptures, which th idolized, and 
e whoſe eaſtern prophetic ſtyle they employed 


ein every common occurrence of life. 


Ditto, p. 8 1. The genius of the church 
of England, fo kindly to monarchy, for- 
« warded the confederacy ; its ſubmiſſion to 
<«< Epiſcopal juriſdiction ; its attachment to ce- 
«© remonies, to order, and to a decent pom 
and ſplendour of worſhip; and, in a Sd, 
c its affinity to the tame ſuperſtition of the Ca- 
e tholics, rather than to the wild fanaticiſm 
« of the Puritans.” + 


Ditto, p. 140. If King James wrote con- 
<* cerning witches and apparitions; who in that 
< age did not admit the reality of theſe ficti- 
te tious beings? If he has compoſed a com- 
& mentary on the Revelations, and proved the 


& Fope to be Antichriſt ; may not a ſimilar re- 
8 proach 


4 


4 


_ the ſpiritual pro 


Bo ING 
proach be extended to the famous Napier ; 


cc 228 even to Newton, at a time when learn- | 
ing was much more advanced? ; 


Ditto, p.303. Speaking of the deſign form- | 
ed by the Engliſh parliament in the 1641 to 
reduce the Royal authority, he adds, 


| © But this project, it had not been _ 
Dower, ſcarce in the intention of the 
cc lar leaders, to execute, had it not been for 
*© the paſſion which ſeized the nation, for 
« Preſbyterian diſcipline, and for the wild en- 
e thuſtaſm which at that time accompanied it. 
The licence which the parliament had be- 
e ſtowed on this ſpirit, by checking eccleſia- 
<« ſtical authority; the countenance and en- 
* couragement with which they had honoured 
«it; had already diffuſed its 5 to a 
« wonderful degree; and all orders of men 
*© had drunk deep of the i poiſon. 
* In each diſcourſe or converſation this mode 
« of religion entered; in all buſineſs it had a 
<« ſhare; every elegant pleaſure or amuſement 
it utterly annihilated ; each vice or corrup- 
tion of mind it romoted ; ſcarce any diſ- 
<« eaſe or bodily e. was totally exempt- 
«ed from it; and it became requiſite, we 
< are told, for all phyſicians to be expert in 
fon, and, by theological 
te confiderations, to allay thoſe religious ter- 
< rors with which their patients were ſo gene- 
66 * haunted.“ 


. Ditto, 


— — — 


TI 48 ] 
Ditto, p. za y. Whatever ridicule, to a 
e philoſophic mind, may be thrown on pious 
te ceremonies, it muſt be confeſſed, that, du- 
* ring a very religious age, no inſtitutions can 
<* be more advantageous to the rude multitude, 
e and tend more to mollify that fierce and 
FF © gloomy ſpirit of devotion, to which they are 
48 c ſo ſubject. Even the Engliſh church, though 
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bf © it had retained a ſhare of Popiſh ſuperſtition, 
« may juſtly be thought too — — un- 


e adorned, and ſtill to approach too near the 
abſtract and ſpiritual religion of the Puritans. 
1 Laud and his affociates, by reviving a few 
* primitive inſtitutions of this nature, correct- 
<« ed the error of the firſt reformers, and pre- 
<« ſented to the affrightened and aſtoniſhed | 
« mind, ſome ſenſible, exterior obſervances, # 
„which might occupy it during its religious 
tc exerciſes, and abate the violence of its dif- 
e appointed efforts. The thought, no longer | 
ce bent on that divine and myſterious eſſence, | 
cc ſo ſuperior to the narrow capacities of man- | 
*« kind, was able, by means of the new mo- 
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cc del of devotion, to relax itſelf in the con- 
<« templation of pictures, poſtures, veſtments, 
e buildings; and all the fine arts which mi- 

* niſtered to religion, thereby received addi- 
te tional encouragement.” | 


+ — = — * * 8 
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Thus, Gentlemen, I have laid before you 

a few of the many paſſages which occur in the 
works of theſe two authors, and which at the 
very fuſt view appear to ſtrike at the founda- 
tions 


7. 8 1 


„ tions of all virtue and religion "a 

is and revealed. — That the promoters of ſuck 
— impious opinions deſerve the very higheſt cen- 

n ſures of the church, is beyond diſpute. What 

* you ſhall think proper to do in this aſſembly, 

d 2 ſhort time will diſcover. Only I will venture 

re 2 ſay, that if theſe things are overlooked, af 
h e zeal you have lately ſhewn to . * 
3 the authority of your own ſentences, it 1 
1- ſome meaſure verify a common obſervation, | 3» 
ie 4 That it is ſafer to revile the King than the mi- "4 
8. Nor do I know how you will par 
w the low, when every one has it in his power + 
t- to tell you, You depoſed a miniſter who di- 
_ owned- your authority, but inrol, as a mem ” 
d ber of your courts, an elder who has diſown- 

s, ed the authority of almighty God; and that 

is | ſome of you at leaſt live in the greateſt inti- 

. macy with one who repreſents the bleſſed Sa- 

er viour as an impoſtor, and his religion - as a 

e, [ Ccunningly-deviſed fable —— May your con- 

1 duct be ſuch as fully to off all theſe re- 

I proaches; and teſtify to the world, that you 

1- will have no ſociety with the workers of ini- 

Sy f quity, | k 
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